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that there had been much intercorrection by scribes, but the editor has not 
even attempted to 'show this, save in the matter of the text of Plato and A. 
This applies therefore only to the first five books (since A contains but five), 
and it is not probable that there was much intercorrection of B I O, save 
possibly in Books I and II of I. 

The text, in brief, falls a little short of the ideal in the matter of colla- 
tions, and still farther in satisfactoriness of discussion; but it must be 
repeated that it is a real contribution, and extremely welcome, apart from 
its practical convenience, for its apparatus of various readings. 

The prolegomena to the text also falls somewhat short from the biblio- 
graphical point of view. Of manuscripts only the eleven which the editor 
regards as of possible value are even enumerated, although Heikel names 
nearly twenty and Harnack-Preuschen gathers up various others. There 
is no effort to add to this list. In the enumeration of translations, there 
is only one edition of the Latin of George of Trebizond — the 1470 edition 
mentioned on the authority of Fabricius. There are, in fact, not less than 
a dozen. The large number of editions of the Latin translations before 
the end of the sixteenth century (1470, 1473, 1476, 1480, 1401, 1494, 1497, 
1500, 1501, 1522, 1534, 1539, iS42,.is59, 1570, 1581) is a fact of significance 
of which Gifford makes no mention. Nor does he seem to know of the 
Italian translation (Venice, 1549), or of the selections published in English 
and German. It would be captious to the last degree to lay stress on mat- 
ters of such minor importance; and with these small qualifications the work 
is to be welcomed as of the most useful and most scholarly character. 

Ernest Gushing Richardson. 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 

Two recent volumes 1 by Mr. F. R. Tennant constitute an important 
contribution to the study of a subject to which the historical and critical 
method has been as yet but sparingly applied. The first of the volumes 
named is composed of four Hulsean Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1 901-2. In these discourses the author traversed 
the views hitherto prevalent concerning the doctrines of the fall and original 
sin, pointed out how small a place they hold in the Bible compared with 

1 The Origin and Propagation oj Sin. By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York, Macmillan, 1902. 232 pages. 

The Sources oj the Doctrines oj the Fall and Original Sin. By F. R. Tennant. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1903. 362 pages. 
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that which they have occupied in ecclesiastical theology, and advocated a 
conception of the origin of sin accordant with the theory of evolution. 
The lectures created a considerable stir in theological circles. This result 
the author had anticipated, and in publishing them he gave notice that in 
a forthcoming work he would supply a more adequate historical basis for 
the conclusions which he had announced. The second of the volumes 
named is the fulfilment of that promise. 

The two works with which we most naturally compare these are Julius 
MUller's great treatise, Die christliche Lehre von der Stinde (sixth edition, 
1889), and Clemen's Part I ("Die biblische Lehre," 1897) of a projected 
work bearing the same title. But the differences are marked. MUller's 
work is essentially speculative in method, and presents a philosophical 
theory of sin. Its value is great, but its method is not sufficiently historical 
and its exegesis is dominated by a more or less antiquated conception of 
the nature and purpose of the biblical books. The published part of Clem- 
en's work deals, as the title indicates, with the biblical materials of the 
doctrine only. Mr. Tennant's treatment is at once broader and narrower 
— broader in the scope of its materials and narrower in its theme. He 
treats, not of the nature and effects of sin in general, but of the specific 
problem of its origin, and his aim is to show what various conceptions of 
this subject were developed in Judaism and early Christianity, and how 
theology has elaborated these conceptions in its doctrines of original sin. 

The author may be said to have undertaken four tasks: (1) critically 
to examine and to estimate the fall story in Genesis; (2) to trace out the 
notions which prevailed on the subject in the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic books, in Alexandrian Judaism, and in rabbinic literature; (3) 
to sketch and interpret the Pauline conceptions of the fall and its effects; 
(4) to illustrate the development of the doctrine of original sin in the 
theology of the church before Augustine. It is evident that the author's 
undertaking is, in great part, that of a pioneer. 

These volumes are conceived and executed in the spirit of the investiga- 
tor, rather than that of the dogmatician. The author does not propound 
his conclusions, and then defend them ; he critically examines the documents 
which bear upon his subject, and draws the conclusions which the data 
seem to warrant. We have in these books an example, all too rare, of a 
strictly historical method of treating a dogmatic subject. It is, in a word, 
the method of science. The scriptural data are not simply massed together 
on the assumption that they are all of the same nature, import, and value; 
the texts are estimated as well as counted. Nor does the author make the 
equally groundless assumption that the conceptions found in the canonical 
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books are entirely sui generis and independent of the thought-world which 
we find illustrated in the extra-canonical literature of Judaism. It should 
be added that the author's acquaintance with the original sources is equaled 
by his knowledge of recent investigations which bear upon his theme. 
He has also furnished us good indices of texts, authors, and subjects. 

Most readers will turn with keenest interest to the discussions of Genesis, 
chap. 3, and of the Pauline passages. We will therefore briefly illustrate 
Mr. Tennant's results by reference to those parts of his work. He points 
out that the fall story does not represent Adam's moral condition as being 
essentially changed by his act of disobedience; that the awakening of the 
sense of shame is not attributed to the guilt of Adam and Eve, but to the 
acquisition of knowledge conferred by the fruit of the magical tree; and 
that the changes brought about by the transgression are represented as 
primarily physical — subjection to the ills of human life. The story does 
not carry the idea that Adam was originally a man of extraordinary capaci- 
ties and endowments, nor does it represent his nature as changed by his 
disobedience. The conception that his sin was the source or explanation 
of the sinfulness of his descendants finds no place in the narrative; nor does 
it come forward afterwards in the Old Testament. The later theological 
theory that human freedom was lost in the fall, or that by it a root of evil 
has been implanted in human nature, is not even suggested. Cain's sin 
was due to his own choice alone; the guilt of his sin rested solely upon 
himself, and he was guilty of no sin but his own. This Jahvist narrator 
did not conceive the sin of Adam as the jons et origo of all subsequent 
transgression, but regarded it rather as 

the first of a series whose members are arranged in ascending order of magni- 
tude: the disobedience of the first parents, the fratricide of their son, the increased 
bloodthirstiness of Lamech, the general corruption calling tor the deluge (p. n). 

In respect to the much-disputed question regarding the nature of the 
"knowledge" which was conferred by "the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil," Mr. Tennant adopts the opinion of Wellhausen, that it was not moral 
knowledge (as commonly held), but general knowledge or cleverness. 
The former is assumed to have been already possessed by Adam and Eve 
before their sin, since they understood in advance the difference between 
obedience and disobedience. The knowledge, then, which, according to 
this story, was forbidden them was that knowledge which properly belongs 
only to God, by the appropriation of which man was conceived to have 
encroached upon divine prerogatives, and to have made himself indepen- 
dent of, and equal to, God (p. 13). 

When, now, we turn to Paul's allusions to the fall narrative, we find a 
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use made of it for which its own terms are entirely inadequate to account. 
This narrative does not explain either Adam's mortality or the sinfulness 
of the race by his sin. Yet Paul adopts and builds upon both these ideas. 
This fact can be explained only by a study of the intervening development 
of Jewish ideas on the subject. Paul's allusions to "original sin," out of 
which theology has spun so many elaborate theories, are shown to be chiefly 
echoes of rabbinic Judaism. To trace these lines of connection is the object 
of the middle portion of the book. Especial use is here made of Professor 
Porter's investigation of the Jewish doctrine of the Yezer hara. The 
author's conclusion, in this portion of his work, is thus stated: 

It must be concluded from the foregoing chapters that the doctrines of the 
fall and of original sin have their beginnings, as doctrines, neither in the Old 
Testament nor in the New, but rather in the Jewish speculation and the unca- 
nonical literature of the age which intervened between them (p. 272). 

It is obvious how widely this conclusion diverges from the assumptions 
which underlie current theological views. Whether it is wholly warranted 
or not, one thing is clear: it can be met only in the author's own field — 
the forum of historical research. 

The method of dealing with this subject in the past which has had the 
widest vogue was to bring forward the categories of mediaeval realism or 
seventeenth-century federalism as a means of constructing a theory of 
Paul's meaning. On the one hand, we are told that when Paul says that 
"death passed unto all men because all sinned," his meaning is that all 
men sinned when Adam sinned. But how could this be? How except 
on the view that Adam was the race in embryo ? He was incipient human- 
ity. (For some reason Eve is not counted; this never seemed to me quite 
fair.) Hence, when he sinned, man sinned. Mankind was all there 
seminally, and took part in his sin, and is therefore guilty of it and con- 
demned for it. Human nature had not, at the time of that first sin, begun 
to be distributed into parts; as the distribution went on, each individualized 
portion carried away with him the guilt which was his due for his part in 
the original race-sin. This scheme of thought, based on Platonic realism 
and first elaborated by Augustine, enables the theologians to round out 
Paul's enigmatic iraires rjiMxprov into a complete theory of original sin. 

But query : Can a man sin while he is still, ex hypothesi, an impersonal 
part of the mass or lump called human nature ? Can a man be said to 
exist at all before he is "individualized"? There arose even within con- 
servative circles those who answered these questions in the negative. They 
said: This realism is an untenable, a priori theory of man. No man can 
sin in his ancestors. But what, then, does Paul mean? The answer is 
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to be found a few verses farther on, where he says that "through one man's 
disobedience the many were made (or constituted) sinners." They did 
not actually sin, when Adam sinned, but when he fell, God, by a sovereign 
dispensation, constituted them sinners; that is, proceeded to regard and 
treat them as such. But how can God regard, condemn, and punish as 
sinners those who have not actually, that is, really, sinned at all ? Answer: 
He made a covenant with Adam that he should stand forth as the repre- 
sentative of the race. Mankind should stand or fall with him. If he suc- 
cumbed to temptation, then all his descendants were to be dealt with as if 
they had committed his sin; that is, were to become the objects of God's 
wrath and to be exposed to the doom of eternal death. If one asks: How 
is this fair or just ? How can men be condemned for the sin of a repre- 
sentative in whose choice they had no part ? Answer: Who art thou that 
repliest against God ? 

Such are the historic, orthodox theories of original sin. Each contra- 
dicts the other, and both claim to be Pauline. Now, the author of the books 
under review is of opinion that Paul knew nothing of Augustinian realism, 
much less of that series of covenants (mostly made in Holland) by which 
one school of seventeenth-century Calvinists resolved sundry theological 
problems. I have mentioned these theories merely to point the contrast 
between the a priori and the historic method of approaching and treating 
theological problems. The latter proceeds on the supposition that, if 
Paul is explicable at all, he is explicable as a part of his own world and 

time. 

George B. Stevens. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

THE APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 1 

During the last twenty years considerable progress has been made 
toward a right understanding of the vexed questions relating to the apocry- 
phal books of Acts. The pioneer work was begun long ago by Grabe and 
Fabricius, but they had not the necessary tools with which to work out their 
problems. Thilo, whose "marvelous learning" rightly evoked expressions 
of admiration from Lipsius, published critical editions of the Acts of Thomas 
(1823), Peter and Paul (1837 f.), Andrew and Matthew (1846), and frag- 
ments of the Acts of John (1847). His careful labor did much to render pos- 
sible Tischendorf's great work, the Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (1851), 
1 Die alten Petrusakten im Zusammenhang der apokryphen Apostellitteratur nebst 
einem neuentdeckten Fragment. Untersucht von Carl Schmidt. ["Texte und Unter- 
suchungen," Neue Folge, IX, 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. viii+176 pages. M. 6. 



